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THE Parent-Teacher Series is intended for both parents 
and teachers. Some of the material may seem to be di- 
rected more to parents, and some more to teachers. It 
is hoped, however, that if each group can better under- 
‘stand the concerns of the other, then both will find 
- greater understanding of the mwutual task of helping 
boys and girls grow up successfully. 
Moreover, many of the matters of maturing discussed 


could apply equally to home and school. Parents and 
teachers will find that there are clues to the solution of 
their problems whether the setting is the home or the 
school. 

Other pamphlets in this series will answer further 
"practical questions such as these: What should we do ' 
about discipline in the home and in the classroom? 
What should we do about children's behavior prob- 
lems? How can we help youngsters who have trouble 
with reading? What is a good school day? How can 
parents help a child with schoolwork at home? What is 
meant by "modern egucation"? and similar problems. 
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Part 1 


WANTING CHILDREN 


BEING a parent is not an easy 
job. It is time-consuming, and it 
tries one's patience. It ties one 
down and makes extraordinary 
» demands on a sense of humor. 
One consolation, however, is 
that being a good parent is no 
harder than being a bad parent. 
Another consolation is that 
“Good grief! All those?" being a good parent does not 
mean one must never make a 
mistake or always do the right thing. Helping children grow 
has not yet been reduced to a series of instructions or to any 
one magic formula. Parents cannot become good people for 
children to live with by following rules one, two, three, and 
four. Similarly, mothers and fathers*do not become bad par- 
ents because they handle specific situations differently from the 
way the book says. 

Parents are people living with children. Their success in 
raising children depends more on what kind of persons they 
are than on whether they use the approved techniques. There 
usually is no one "good" or “bad” way. 

Good parents are characterized by the way they feel about 
their own children and what they value for children in general. 

One feeiing which all good parents have in common is a 
desire for children. This does not sound startling. From the 
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child's standpoint, however, this very normal, commonplace 
attitude has deep significance. i 

The wanted child's arrival is welcome. The things which 
he does are newsworthy. He is loved and appreciated, exclaime 
over and enjoyed. He is held and talked to. He is laughed at 
and with; a whole undercurrent of pleasant excitement attends 
every event from his first bath to his first gurgling, to the first 
amazing moment that he seems to focus his eyes on Mother 
and Daddy. 

The wanted child is a loved child. He senses that this is 
so—not from the words his parents use, but from a tone and 
quality in their voices which convey their real feeling. He 
senses that this is so from the wayche is touched and handled. 
In giving him love, his parents start him in life with the one 
greatest gift they have to offer. 


Letting the child know 


How these parents show the love they feel varies. More and 
more mothers, as one way of showing love, are breast feeding 
their babies. This is confining and time-demanding; some 
persons have even considered it unfashionable. Yet from the 

infant's standpoint, few activi- 
` ties convey love and being 

wanted as fully as do the phys- 
ical contact and the cuddling 
that inevitably come with 
breast feeding. From the moth- 
er’s standpoint, the experience 
leads to a repose, a serenity; 

and the real sense of having a 

child. 

For a variety of reasons, 
some mothers who truly want 


Being wanted 
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their children are unable to breast feed them. These mothers 
usually set out to make the most of feeding times. They do not 
consider meals as merely unavoidable events in the day, to be 
‘gone through as matter-of-course and finished as quickly as 
possible. They make up to the 
child, and to themselves, for the 
inability to breast feed by hold- 
ing him close while he sucks his 
bottle; they talk to him, and per- 
haps sing. They linger with the 
child when the feeding is done 
instead of rushing on to the next Impersonal bottle 

chore. Such parents usually 

scorn the mechanical bottle stand which tips the bottle so that 
milk drips into the child’s mouth. They will not allow an 
impersonal machine to rob them of the pleasure of holding 
their child while he feeds. And their child is lucky that they 
feel this way. 

To give another example, the parents who really want chil- 
dren are never content to let their baby’s bath be simply some- 
thing they do to get him clean. For most of them, the bath 
becomes funtime. It is another chance for Baby to be handled 
and talked to and fondled. It is a time for smiling, for little 
jokes, and for admiring. Baby undérstands none of the words 
that are used, but he never misses a hit of the good feeling 
that is expressed. 

Fathers who want children very frequently capitalize on 
bathtime in this way. It is hard for men, who are away from 
the home much of the day, to get the satisfaction which their 
"desire for a child demands. In many homes bathtime is in the 
evening so that Father can do it. It takes place then not because 
men can soap better, scrub harder, or get behind the ears, but 
because it gives fathers a chance to talk to their children, smile 
at them, hold them. It is good for both Father and the child, 
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Many fathers give their ba- 
bies the supplemental bottle 
feedings on weekends or, if 
their children are bottle fed, 
they give them the evening 
and early morning feedings. 
This is one of the first expres- 
sions of another attitude of the 
good parent: that raising chil- 
dren means teamwork. It gives 
Mother some rest and relaxation, so that she has enough physical 
reserve for the expression of her good feelings toward the child. 
But most of all, it gives Father the glad feeling that comes with 
holding his child. And from his inevitably different way of 
holding, his bigger hands and longer arms and different clasp, 
the baby learns again and in a new way that he is a welcome 
arrival in the household. 

No parent need grin and chatter each time he changes a 
diaper. But some go through the routine of changing diapers 
automatically. Their aim is to get the baby clean, and that 
is that. Other parents have a comradely relationship with their 
child while they are changing him. It may be the way they 
touch him; it may be the way they look, or some little thing 


Father does it 


they say. What it is is something they feel. Two human beings’ 


meet instead of merely .a diaper being changed. Fathers and 
mothers who want children Manage to use even such a prosaic 
incident as changing diapers to convey their feeling. 

Feeding, bathing, changing happen often during infancy and 
early childhood. They become very important avenues through 


which parents express their feeling for their child. Men miss ' 


much of these day-by-day experiences and have to make up for 
them when they can in the evenings and on weekends. Some 
women of necessity also are away from the home. Óur eco- 
nomic system is such that inany women must work in order to 


a - 
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live reasonably well. These women have a very hard choice to 
‘make between being with their babies or living more adequately 
tban state aid for dependent children and other charity funds 
^ usually make possible. 

Professional women many times face a decision similarly 
hard. They can either return to their jobs soon after the birth 
of a child, or lose their positions, seniority, opportunities 
for growth, advancement, and increases in responsibility. One 
question that is of real concern to all good parents is how 
society can be organized so that there is not so deep a conflict 
between the demands of motherhood and woman's need for 
self-expression and participation in paid work. 


e y е 
“See you at fivel'" 


` Until this problem is worked out, women who want children 
and must work find a temporary solution which again reveals 
how their wanting a child operates for the good of the child. 
In hiring a maid or governess or housekeeper, they are most 
concerned about those qualifications which show how this 
mother-alternate feels about children. Miss Ellen is an orderly, 
prim, and fussy housekeeper who keeps everything in perfect 
order; sne does not get the job. Miss Irma is an excellent cook, 
a thrifty shopper, a budgetwise, calovie-conscious superchef; she 
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£3 does not get the job. Miss Mary 
i laughs, is friendly, cheerful, and 
a little grandmotherly. She may 
say "ain't," but she has warmth. 
Mary is hired. 
` Wanting a child finds ways of 
NG expressing itself through all 
childhood. The physical expres- 
sion of affection is more im- 
portant in early childhood, al- 
though it never ceases to have 
importance. Adolescents need love and assurance, but as chil- 
dren get older parents sometimes find it very difficult to convey 
their feelings in new ways appropriate to the child’s increased 
sophistication and greater age. 


Young cowhand 


Some parents try to express love by giving things—elaborate 
electric train sets, huge and fancy dollhouses, cowboy suits, and 
expensive costumes. As in all situations, no matter what the 
specific action the child will sense the underlying feeling. That 
is what counts. Where this feeling of wanting a child is deepest, 
however, the parent usually knows that his greatest gift is not 
a thing, but himself: enough time alone with the child, a trip 
only for the two of them, or a place and time to build and 
make things together. Going for a walk around the block or to 
the store with his parent is a much more satisfying experience 


for the young child than even the longest and most diverting 
trip made alone. 


A look at parents' attitudes 


Good parents want children, and let their youngsters know 
they love them. So what? It all sounds too simple. Are not 
all children wanted? Does not mother-love, for every mother, 
find a way of shining through? This belief is part of our folk- 
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lore, but the truth is that some children are not wanted. Let 
us lock at some of the reasons why. 

There are youngsters, for example, whose arrivals are a 
игеп to their families. Sometimes these youngsters represent 
a financial burden, a new mouth to feed that is a threat to the 
well-being of all rather than a new source of joy. Sometimes 
they are a physical burden; because of bad spacing of child- 
birth they are a threat to health rather than a source of happi- 
nes. When we realize how important a part of parenthood 
simply wanting a child is, how from this desire flows the love 
each child desperately needs, a specific lesson for all parents 
emerges: planning to have a family—in whatever form best 
fits individual parents’ way-of life—is one important technique 
in this business of being a good parent. Children have the right 
to be born at the time when they are wanted. 

Children born under seemingly better circumstances can 
also be unwanted. Mr. and Mrs. Gilderocks, wealthy parents, 
have three children, all boys. A fourth child is born, probably 
the last they will have. The new child is also a boy—and a little 
less wanted because of that. At one time Mr. and Mrs. Palmer 
had two children, Billy and curly-headed, gentle Francie. 
Francie died during an infantile paralysis epidemic. The Palm- 
ers very soon thereafter had 
afother child—a boy, and a 
little less wanted than a girl 
would have been. The Du- 
veens are about to have their 
first child. They hope it will 
be a boy. Mr. Duveen wants 
«the family name to be carried 
on; his wife thinks boys are 
more helpful when parents get 
older. If their child is born a 
girl she will be less wanted. \ Four boys! 
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It is helpful for parents to know what their own feelings 
really are. Those who sense how important starting life fully 
wanted is toa child will examine their own attitudes and guard 


against strong desires which may rob the child of this good start: , 


A note of warning must be sounded to those parents who 
really want children and look forward to the arrival of a child 
with joy. Parents sometimes are perfectionists. They want to 
do the right thing every minute. They tend to become very 
serious about their job, read much about children, compare 
what they do with what their friends and relatives do. And they 
worry. Their very interest in children can bring on a tenseness 
and a fussiness. It is hard, in fact, for new parents to avoid 
Worry because having a child is a-new and serious experience. 

"There is very little advance training for parenthood, for few 
schools offer boys and girls courses in how to understand chil- 
dren. Every adult, however, has some preparation for parent- 
hood; being a parent draws on all that has happened to one, 
both as a child and as an adult. Whether or not specifically 
trained, good parents make mistakes. They lose tempers and 
are irritable. They make decisions in which they choose their 
own adult fun instead of spending time with the child. But 
these incidents must not make parents feel worried or guilty. 

All parents, and new parents 
especially, must remember that 
parenthood should be an adven- 
ture in happy living together. In 
-Working out the good things to 
do for their children, they must 
remember that the basic thing is 
X% to love them and to show them 
they are wanted. 'This is not 
a technique, but a feeling—and 
appropriate actions in many situ- 
ations will flow easily from it. 


“It's so serlous" — f 


Part 2 


WANTING CHILDREN TO GROW 


А secon feeling which all good 
parents have in common is want- 
ing their children to grow. This 
is another undramatic, down-to- 
earth feeling, but it creates op- 
portunities for children that are 
very important. Children need 
the chance to move on, when 
they are ready, to their next step 
in development—their next stage 
in growing up. The good inner 
feeling which comes with accom- 
plishment is important to children, and the praise and excite- 
ment of the parents which usually accompany each new achieve- 


° 


“A whole inch” 


ment is very good for them. 

This path of growth—of mastering ‘each step in his develop- 
ment—begins when the child is a baby and continues through. 
adolescence. In fact, there is never a time when parents are not 
required to give their child loving encouragement. 

The first year of life is full of opportunities for the child to 
achieve and for the parent to appreciate. The first time the 
Lead is held erect, the first real smile, the first reaching out, 
the first sitting and standing and creeping and walking, the 
first word—each is a stimulating and wonderful event to the 
parent who values growth, and each offers an Opportunity for 
that parent to express his good feeling toward the child. 
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First step 


Understanding the broken vase 


The appreciation of growth must be real, however. For the 
path of growth is not always so simply exciting or so comfortable 
and pleasing as these examples from the first year of life might 
indicate. The crawling child can poke into corners where he is 
not supposed to go. "The walking child can reach heights where 
precious packages are stored. And once the child can talk he can 
say, "No!" and "I won't!” If we want our children to grow we 
must see this kind of behavior not as instances of naughtiness 
or willfulness but as evidences of growth. We have to protect 
our china ash trays, our precious books, hurricane lamps, elec- 
tric clocks, and the vase which Aunt Harriet gave us for a 
wedding present. But we also have to feel some of the same 
thrill when Tommy climbs up the bookcase and knocks off the 
vase, shattering it, that" we felt when he first said, "Ma-ma." 
This is the time when we must say firmly to ourselves, “Tommy 
has learned to climb. Wonderful! But now we must put away 
the breakables until he has learned what can be climbed on and 
what can’t.” 

When children grow up parents must grow too; not only must 
they change their routine, but they also must understand and 
welcome each new phase of development. When a child is 
young, breast-fed or bottle-fed, eating is a reasonably clean 
activity—and the parent is all-important. For some months 
Mother does all the work and the child merely does the swallow- 
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ing. Up to the end of the first 
year and a little later, the parent 
still has important physical work 
to do. Mother (and sometimes 
Father) puts the food on the 
spoon and into the child's mouth 
The cup is held to the child's 
lips while he drinks. But soon 

Spilled milk the child wants to hold the cup 
too, and he puts his hand on the spoon, helping direct them 
to his mouth. A little later he wants to eat all by himself, even 
though the spoon turns before it gets into his mouth and the 
milk begins to spill before itereaches hislips. Someone has to 
clean up the mess. This is never pleasant; but some parents 
find it equally unpleasant to be playing a less important role 
than before. 

Now, instead of giving constant physical help, the parent's 
new role is to praise and encourage, to allow spilling and mess- 
ing (and to arrange oilcloth and linoleum so that the messes 
are not too hard to clean) . Help is given but now not constantly. 
It is given at just the moment when 
it seems needed—when the youngster 
requires it-and it is not full aid. 
Sometimes it is simply a reminder,* 
sometimes it means pushing the plate — , 
and the glass of milk and the spoon 
closer, sometimes it is assisting with 
one spoonful, like priming the pump. 
Sometimes, at the end of a meal when 
tke youngster has done his best and is 
too tired to eat by himself, it means 
full assistance again to help him finish 
up. Watching for signs of growth so 
that they can play their new role skill- Exploring 
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fully means new pleasure for parents, with the result that the 
child is more and more free to use his own powers to their 
fullest capacities. 

The same reactions are true of dressing. The young two- 
year-old sits while his shoes are laced. He stands while his arm 
is pushed intoa sleeve. He is quiet while his blouse is buttoned. 
The adult is exceedingly important in all this. 

But soon—at late two and at three and four and five—"Me 
do it.” Pudgy fingers insist on trying to push laces through. 
Awkward fingers demand the inalienable right of buttoning 
a button. For an adult, standing by when he could do the job 
so simply is very irritating. Waiting while friends honk their 
horn outside or while the train slips into the station is one 
of the world's greatest grinds on patience. But harder still is 
finding out what constitutes the parent's new job. 

The parent who wants his child to grow is glad to see these 
fumbling attempts, just as he was glad to see the first step or 
to hear the first word. He gets just as much satisfaction—al- 
though of a different kind—out of not helping unless asked or 
needed as he once did out of doing the whole job himself. 

The food-spillings of the two-year-old and the slowness of 
the three-year-old in dressing at least mean a general improve- 
ment and steps in the right direction. Not all growth means 
better behavior. Two-y-ar-old Tommy has always come for 
his bath the moment his mother called him. Tonight when she 
calls he says, "Nol" Three-year-old Mary always plays outside 
until suppertime, coming willingly when the bell rings. To- 
night, playing with her friends, she 
calls angrily and spiritedly back, “I 
Won't come in now!" This disobc- 
dience, too, is growth. It is growth 
in independence, in a quality which 
is almost the heart of what we think 
"p'em de и" / of as characteristic American freedom. 
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Yet many parents react to it 
with an angry determination 
tc show the child “who is boss 
around here." 'The parent who 
can see even these negative in- 
cidents in the perspective of 
growing up finds them easier 
to take and easier to deal with 
coolheadedly. 

Two- and three-year-olds 
sometimes spit at each other. This offends many adults to 
whom it seems like particularly atrocious behavior. Two- 
year-olds pull hair, sometimes until it hurts the other fellow 
very much. Two-, three-, and four-year-olds occasionally bite 
another child so that the teeth marks show. All parents want 
to redirect this kind of behavior. The specific ways they try 
to change it vary. But in whatever way the good parent ap- 
proaches it, through whatever he does, shines his recognition 
that even this behavior means growth. The good parent has 
perspective on the child’s past development and where he is 
going. He knows, for example, that it has taken the human 
race many thousands of years to curb its aggressive behavior 
and to learn to talk things over—and that this learning, after 
thousands of years, is still far from complete. The young child 
who has lived less than a handful of years has made tremendous 
progress toward talking things over if instead of trying totally 
to destroy his adversary he curbs his feelings to the extent of 
biting or spitting at him. 


One-way fun 


Emotions grow, too 


Growth is not only physical and intellectual. There is also 
emotional growth. The child must move from a complete 
self-centeredness, in which he destroys in the most direct way 
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anything and everything that thwarts him, to a social center in 
which he willingly gives and takes and in which he comfortably 
shares. Spitting, biting, hair-pulling, kicking, and hitting limited 
to occasional incidents mean that he is well on his way. 

One young child made this very clear to his father, who was 
horrified to find him busily engaged in spitting at his playmates. 
Taken severely to task, the youngster explained, "But Daddy, 
I didn't want to hurt them." What looked like infantile be- 
havior to Daddy represented great self-control on the part of 
the child, and tremendous advance toward maturity. 

The good parent also has a clear idea of what he means by 
growth in the area of the emotions. He does not expect, for 
example, that as his child gets older he will feel less and less 
anger or hate or love or impatience or jealousy. Growth here 
is not equivalent to sterilization. It does not mean that some- 
thing evil within the child—his selfish feelings—will gradually 
disappear. It does mean that slowly, very slowly as time goes 
on, the child will learn to express his emotions in increas- 
ingly effective ways, and his emotions will be aroused by increas- 
ingly legitimate causes. The 
good parent, then, does not 
scold the child for being 
angry; he accepts the anger 
and tries to help the child find 
a constructive outlet for what 
is a valid feeling. 

All through life there is 

“Girls are silly" growth—growth in handling 

one's body, growth in social 

relations, growth i in ideas, growth in emotional direction and 

control. To the parent who does not want to move along 

with this growth, each age can present physical chpres that 

are a constant nuisance, new roles that are unsatisfying to 
play. and new behavior that continuously antagonizes. 
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The strong urge of the school-age 
youngster to keep up with the gang 
can cause the parent to feel distress, 
on the one hand, because clothes are 
torn and untidy—perhaps even ruined 
—or joy, on the other, because the 
child is finding friends outside the 
home. A girl's first menstruation can 
make the parent feel bitter because a 
bothersome and unpleasant occur- 
rence has begun, or appreciative that 
her body is now coming to healthy maturity. The adolescent's 
seemingly casual and offhand attitude toward his family can 
bring a determination on the parent's part to tighten up on 
discipline so that he knows he must pay attention to every 
admonition and bit of advice; it can bring an empty feeling 
of being no longer needed; or it can bring new satisfactions in 
a new role as a real friend and counsellor. 


He-men are untidy 


Dolls or human beings? 

Ноу the parent feels is the important thing. Some parents, 
because of what has happened to them in their past or because 
ôf lacks in their present, do not wantehildren to grow. To want 
a child to grow isto want a child for his own sake. Some parents 
want children only because the child can do something for 
them. They look for self-satisfaction, but forget the joy of 
watching children develop as individuals. 

Mr. and Mrs. John are one example. They had been married 
two years. In the first flush of excitement of their marriage, 
Mrs. John gave up her job to set up housekeeping. With great 
delight and care she chose curtains, made slip covers, and ar- 
ranged апа rearranged the furniture. Her new homé was her 
pride and joy. Cleaning it, fussing with it, filled her days. Her 
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mother and her friends often said, "It looks just like a doll's 
house." 

For the first year Mrs. John was proud and happy. Then, 
with the house in good shape, life began to have the sameness 
that she had tried to escape when she left her job. Mrs. John 
decided she wanted a baby. 

Baby was as much excitement as setting up the new home. 
A layette was bought, just as the curtains had been, with great 
care. Pink or blue ribbons became as important a problem 
as the right color combination of slip covers and wallpaper. 

After the baby was born no trouble was too great, just as 
before Mrs. John had been willing to spend hours placing her 
sofa exactly where it should be in front of the fireplace. What 
she actually did with her child was identical with what the 

good parents whom we first described 

Я were doing with their children. Mrs. 
9 John breast fed her baby. She said 
over and over when she bathed and 

fed and changed him and took him 

out in his carriage, "You are a little 

darling and I just love you." Friends 

and relatives were shown the new 

baby with the same delight and pride 

oe ‘with which they were once shown tiie 
Poor. sissy new bedspreads and slip covers. Just 


as before, they said, “Не looks exactly 
like a little doll." And Mrs. John was pleased. 


It was very hard for her, however, to get the same fun out 
of being a mother once her child was able to walk, once he 
was able to feed himself and play with other children. Mrs: 
John had wanted a child, one she could keep a baby, to play 
with for the fun she would get out of him. 

Other people have different motives. Some childreh are born 
to keep together a home’ that is falling apart. Some people use 
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their children as beings to control, to dictate to, to rule over; 
this makes them feel more important. Any purpose that is not 
the child's own means that the child must stay in one position. 
Usually he must remain the baby or the constantly obedient 
person. And to stand still is not the nature of a child. 

The good parent, appreciating 
growth, is prepared to move along 
with his children. He changes what 
he does and adjusts his techniques and 
his satisfactions as the child grows. 
This is hard to do because children 
do not grow in a smooth, even, uphill 
path. The two-year-old who one day 
insists on buttoning his own blouse 
is just as determined the next that Insists оп buttoning 
Mother shall do it. The five-year-old 
who is boisterously forward in some situations is shy, quiet, 
withdrawn in others. The adolescent who stormily asserts that 
he is old enough to make his own decisions is painfully eager 
the next moment for his parents to tell him what tie to wear. 

It is in this zigzag, uneven, yet ever-upward path of growth 
that the good parent finds satisfaction and fun in adjusting what 
he does to where the child actually is. In the background is 
one steady realization, however: that 'carenthood is one of the 
few jobs in which, if good work is done, the parent is less and 
less needed. For all their wanting children, good parents— 
because they want children to grów—must grow themselves and 
look forward with honest anticipation to their ever-diminishing 
while children grow into an increasing and rewarding role 


role, 


‘of self-dependence. 


Part 3 


WANTING CHILDREN TO GROW AT 
THEIR OWN RATE 


WANTING growth, good parents also 
want that growth to be at the child’s 

7 own rate.. They let their youngster 
ETA set his own speed. Part of this ac- 
( ceptance grows out of their desire for 
a child. Such parents are in no hurry 
to get infancy, early childhood, or 
school age over with. Good living for the child of one or three 
or eight years is as important to them as is his getting ready 
for any future event: entering high school and college or any 
other climactic time. 

These parents are willing to let each age be lived enjoyably 
at its level and appreciated for itself. The fun that a two-year- 
old gets out of playing with water—filling pots, emptying them, 
squashing soapy bubbles, splashing—this they see as important 
as the nine-year-old's interest in reading for hours on end. 
Getting dirty with mud as only a three-year-old can is as im- 
portant to them as is the determination of the girl-conscious 
youth to be clean. Being boisterous at four and five is as un- 
derstandable as the teen-ager's wish not to be noticed. 


Mudpies 


First things first 


This willingness of good parents to allow each age to be lived 
to its fullest ties in with the way children make their best 
18 
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development. There is a sequence to a child's growth; it is as 
though first things have to come first. Each new bit of behavior 
is built on what has gone before and it cannot take place until 
enough has gone before. The child is ready for his next step 
by living fully at each past step. 

Walking is a good illustration of this sequence. The first step 
in walking does not happen out of the blue. It is prepared for 
by months of growth in the muscles of the head and neck. The 
six-month-old child's ability to hold his head up and look ahead 
and around in his crib is a part of this preparation. Walking 
is also prepared for by months of growth in the muscles of the 
trunk. The child's ability to sit up without falling flat on his 
face (which occurs months before his first step) is a part of his 
preparation for walking. Legs also must grow strong. The 
child is practicing for walking, even though he does not take 
a step, when he pulls himself up 
on the crib bars and stands. 

Children always go through 
sequences similar to these in all 
their growth—even in such every- 
day activities as reaching out to 
pick up an object. Growth of 
eye muscles is a part of this. 'The 

«child first needs to grow in this «. Standing clone 


respect enough so that he can > 
focus to see and want the object. Even when focusing occurs, 


the very young child's response is that of kicking and thrashing 
and wiggling his whole body. There has not yet been enough 
preparatory growth for him to be able to limit his responses to 
moving only his arms. And even when only the arm reaches out 
the child still cannot pick up what he wants with his fingers. 
He has not grown enough to make them move the way he 
them. He scoops in the object, using his whole hand 


wants 
like a hoe. 
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Stages of physical growth are the easiest to see, and the 
alert parent can bave fun watching his child pass from one 
level of activity to the next. Sometimes we forget, however, 
and there must be gradual growth even in the area of physical 
development where it is easiest to see. The urgency many 
parents feel to toilet train their babies early is an illustration 
of this. 

Keeping dry is not the baby's idea; it is our idea. In normal 
baby style the young child wets when his bladder is full. Where 
he is sitting or lying makes no difference at all. It has to be 
this way because a child's bladder is small and because the 
nerve connections which would enable him not to urinate until 
he is on the toilet have not yet completed their growth. The 
child must stay at the wetting stage as long as he needs, which 
is until this growth takes place. Not until then, not until he is 
ready, can any training to keep dry have an effect. And the 
growth may take place at a year-and-a-half for some children; 
it may be a little earlier for others; it may be quite a few months 
later for still others. 

As mentioned before, when the growth occurs—and the time 
varies—it is not achieved once and for all. Growth is like climb- 
ing a ladder. The first five rungs are needed in order to get 

to the sixth. But once the sixth 

rung is reached it proves to be 

a slippery step; the climber 

does not necessarily stay there. 
. Children stay dry a few nights. 
We think they have learned 

at last. Then they wet again. 

The parent watching signs of 

LAE ca growth gets a perspective so 

that he is not too set on 

achievement by a certain date or too disturbed by tie occa- 
sional slide part way back. : 
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Another instance where many parents are in too great a hurry 
is children's learning to read. Somehow the notion has been 
established that children should learn to read at six years of 
age. Reading, however, is one of the most complicated nerve 
and muscle coordinations which human beings learn. In some 
children the rate of growth is such that they are ready to read 
at five years; many others fit into the general conception by be- 
ing about ready when they enter school at six. Still others, how- 
ever, children equally smart, 
have not grown fast enough 
inwardly to be able to do this 
very complicated job until 
they reach the age of seven ‘or 
eight. Pushing them before 
they are actually ready to read 
makes them feel they are failures when the "fault"—really no 
fault or vice at all—is simply a slower speed of inner growth. 
Parents must accept children's right to grow at their own rate. 

If children's need to get their fill of growth at each stage is 
sometimes hard to see in physical development, it is harder 
still to see and to understand in the area of the emotions and 


One can read. . . . 


in social behavior. 


The "'spoiling" bugaboo 7 

The baby starts life being a very selfish creature. He wants 
what he wants when he wants it.' He goes after what he wants 
in the most forceful way he knows how. He must stay at this 
stage for a long time before he is ready to substitute for his own 
"more direct approach the behavior which society thinks is nice 
for him. 

Although the word itself is easy to say, "Please" is a hard 
substitution to make for grabbing what you want. Taking turns 
is a hard substitution for getting what you want instantly and 


6.C.E.R.T., West das 
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using it as long as you want. It may take as long for the young 
child to learn not to hit, scratch, or bite as it takes for a begin- 
ning dancer to become a top-flight jitterbugger. To be able 
to make these substitutions, the child must move gradually 
along; he must move only when he is ready, and only when 
he has stayed as long as he needs at each of the more selfish 
levels o£ behavior. 

The child's need for his parents’ love is an illustration here. 
Some parents want to hurry their children over this stage. 
Others minimize it as a stage and hold back their love because 
they are worried about "spoiled" children. Yet the parents' 
love is the first step. Until the child has had his fill of it he 
is not comfortably ready to move on to accept different kinds 
of love from other people. 

Mrs. Cochran is a mother who had such worries. She fed 
her baby from a bottle perched on a stand. She held her baby 
very little because she did not want him spoiled. The baby 
was fed at four-hour intervals. This was the doctor's idea based 
on averages—but it was not the baby's idea based on hunger. 
Baby frequently was restless and crying long before the clock 
said feeding time. Mrs. Cochran let him cry because "if you 
give in to them early, you're lost.” To a hungry baby, being 
made to cry means that somehow some of his mother's love 
for him has been lost. -7 

On doctor's orders, based on averages, the early morning 
feeding was dropped at one month. The child was still hungry 
about 2 A.M. He screamed six successive nights for his bottle 
Mrs. Cochran says, “I almost weakened.” She was determined, 
however, that her child get a good start in learning that one 
cannot have thitigs just because one cries for them. 

When the baby was eight months old Mrs. Cochran threw out 
all the nursing bottles in the house. Baby was to be weaned 
from the bottle. With no bottles on hand Mrs. Cochran could 
net be tempted to give in to the crying. Baby drank nothing for 
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four days, cried a great deal, and was very fussy. At each point 
Mrs. Cochran thought it was milk or food or bottles she was 
withholding. At each point she believed that her child was 
getting good early training, making a fast start toward growing 
up. At each point—in the child's eyes—it was love that was 
being withheld for, to the young child, parents express their 
love in meeting physical needs. 

Almost every step was taken under the doctor’s directions, 
which were based on his general knowledge of when most chil- 
dren are ready to give up feedings or leave bottles behind. The 
Cochran baby, however, had his own rate of growing. His rate, 
not at all unusual, was a little 
slower than that of most chil- Ср) 
dren, but was right for him. 

Mrs. Cochran took a similar p 
attitude toward toilet training. S 
She was not going to let her )2 E 
baby "get away with wetting.” ¢ C 
The neighbors started training 
when their children were old 
enough to sit on the toilet by 
therüselves. Mrs. Cochran did the same. It may have worked 
for the neighbors but, to Mrs. Cochran's extreme chagrin, her 
báby wet just before she picked him “en or just after an unsuc- 
cessful trip to the bathroom. She began to wonder if her baby 
was not “just being bad." 

Mrs. Cochran had read that parents should not shame their 
children, so she never said a word. There was something in 
her reaction, however, which the baby caught. He sensed that 
pleasing his mother. The feeling, which got over 


Not time to be hungry 


he was not 
to him was that she loved him less. 

Mrs. Cochran did not want a spoiled baby. She left him 
alone in his play pen although he protested. She did not want 


him to “hang on his mother’s apron strings.” When later he 
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bumped himself while learn- 
ing to walk Mrs. Cochran was 
very casual. There were no 
hugs or kisses. Instead, a mat- 
ter-of-fact warning to be more 
careful the next time and a 
somewhat sterner suggestion 
that he could go to his room 
if he wantedto cry. Mrs. 
Cochran did not want her boy 
to be a “crybaby.” 

"This youngster, trained since birth not to be spoiled, seemed 
to want his mother more and more. He whined easily and 
tried to climb up on her. Only when he was almost four did 
he stop being "spoiled" and wanting attention. Then he began 
hitting other children and showing off, knocking down what- 
ever they built. But he was not spoiled . . . or was he? 

This child's great loss was in never getting as much of his 
mother’s love as he needed. Some of the specific things which 
Mrs. Cochran did might have worked. Some of them did work 
for other parents, or the doctor and neighbors would not have 
passed on the suggestions. But each child is an individual. 
Children weigh different amounts at birth; they gain in weight 
at different rates; they vlk and talk at different times; their 
vocabularies grow at varying speeds; their mastery of skills, such 
as climbing, balancing, and reading, comes at different ages; 
they enter puberty at widely differing times. But each step must 


Curt Mrs. Cochran 


be built on the satisfaction of each previous step in growth. 


The “speed-up” pitfall 


Parents who want their child to grow at his own rate analyze 


their own feelings so that they may avoid pressures on the 
child to make him speed up. 


= — 
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The Franklins wanted a child. They moved to one of the 
better suburbs because they knew their child was coming. 
Mr. Franklin was a salesman, getting ahead in his business. 
He worked hard at his job as though driven to succeed. He 
and his wife each had had one year of business college after 
graduating from high school. They each had decided before 
the baby was born that their son—the baby had to be a son— 
was going to college. 

'The Franklins wanted a child but they wanted one who 
would make up for the things they felt they had missed. Their 
boy would go to college. As an infant he was expensively and 
fussily dressed. Mrs. Franklin was proud that he had learned 
to stay dry at an earlier age than the neighbor's children. Later 
she was very concerned about his eating. She blamed him if 
he spilled and forced him to clean his plate every time. When 
the baby was out in his carriage Mrs. Franklin constantly 
looked to see if he was fatter-cheeked and rosier than the other 
children she met on the streets. 

By the time he was three 
this child's life was full of 
"do's" and “don'ts,” because 
his parents wanted him to be a 
credit to them. When it was 
time for the boy to go to 
kindergarten, Mrs. Franklin's 
one visit to school wàs to see 
if there was a chance of her . 
son's skipping = grade. At Fussy Mrs. Franklin 


"eight, when reading first be- 
“came easy for him, th 


e boy was given an adult encyclopedia 
His parents couldn’t see what he 
had to cry about. This boy never felt really happy because 
someone was always nagging him. He was denied the right 
to be himself because his parents’ wishes were so compelling. 


as his only birthday present. 
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Good parents who want children to grow at their own rate 
take comfort in the wide ranges in all areas of growth that can 
be found among children of identical ages. Life is not a matter 
of "keeping up with the Joneses.” Nor is it that of living up 
to the averages—in height or weight or in any other part of 
living. These parents see life in terms of a happy vacation 
trip. They can have fun not only when they arrive at their 
destination but also at all the stops along the way. And they 


are leisurely in their stops. They get the most out of each 
point on the way. 


"What's wrong?" 


Part 4 


WANTING CHILDREN TO GROW IN THEIR 
OWN DIRECTIONS 


Goop parents have another conviction about growth. They 
are willing to have the child develop his own personality, his 
own skills, his own interests and enthusiasms, his own way of 
doing things. They have no deep desire to see the child be 
“a chip off the old block.” They do not blow up like balloons 
and feel inflated whenever someone says, “Apples don’t fall 
' Wanting a child because they want their child 


far from trees.’ 
y are willing to let the child live his 


to be an individual, the 


own life. 
There are two kinds of forces which stop some parents from 


having the good, permissive feeling that allows the child the 
chance to grow in his own way. One of these forces comes 
from the world we live in: from the air we breathe, from the 
customs and standards and pressures, from the hopes and ideals 
^which are ours. The second force.comes more from inside 
people, from their own individual lacks, needs, and urges. 


The world our children live in 


In our world there are certain 

‚ set ideas which a large number 
of people firmly believe: ideas 
about how one should dress and 
eat and talk and behave toward 


others. These ideas differ from 
27 


Russia, China, and Bali 
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time to time. Those which people held in the sixteenth cen- 
tury are not those which people hold today in the twentieth 
century. The ideas also differ from 
place to place. Soviet standards of 
behavior, for example, differ from 
American standards in countless ways, 
and both these differ from what is 
considered proper and right in China 
Trying not to cry or Bali. 

When in Rome do as the Romans 
do. This is sound advice. And a major part of every parent’s 
job and the whole of the school and the church’s job is to help 
children grow up so that they leara how to live according to 
what is considered right in this twentiet! 
world. In doing this, however, we have to see that sometimes 
the things we must teach children cut straight across their 
nature and their natural ways of acting. This means conflict. 
We must learn to go slowly, feeling our wa 
must try not to force the learning before the 
accept it. 

We have to analyze our own feelings too. If we believe any 
one of these set ideas Very strongly, if any one of them is 
exceedingly important to us, there is a tendency for us to push 
too hard for its acceptance. The idea may get across, but the 
child is harmed in the.process. 

Crying is an illustration. In our Society many people believe 
that men should have Strong character, be aggressive, competi- 
tive, able to "take it." One of the Breatest sins is for a man to 
be a sissy. Almost everyone accepts the theory that grown 
people—especially: men—do not cry. Good parents—taking it 
easy, feeling their way, watchfully waiting for the right oppor- 
tunities—try gradually to get this general idea over to children. 
They accept it as natural that the young child expresses his 
feelings by crying. They know that it takes a long time before 


h-century American 


y. Especially, we 
child is ready to 
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these honest feelings can be expressed easily in other ways. 

But to some people the fear of being a sissy is so great and 
the importance of being manly is so deep that they cannot 
let their children take their time. Even with young children— 
especially boys—they say, "Don't be a sissy," and use this to 
shame the child into hiding his feelings before he really can. 
Instead of accepting tears as a natural expression of emotion, 
they scoff at them. 

Similarly, boy babies are often urged, "Don't be a mother's 
boy." They are turned away from a very natural desire for 
comforting or attention because of the parents' devotion to 
the set idea of what a boy and a man should be. The child 
pays the price in the stifling of his feelings, a kind of hardening 
process in which he gradually learns to distrust what he feels 
is inside him. 

'The whole shaping of children into a pattern which they 
cannot comfortably follow can go on at any age. The boy who 
likes music, who likes art—even the boy who likes to read— 
is apt to be subjected to these harm- 
ful pressures. So too is the boy who 3) 
does not tease or rough-and-tumble ( Ке, 
ог try to be first in line or fight back {у 
with his fists when he is hurt. Some- 
tithes the pressures are very subtle? 
the young boy gets a toy carpentry set 
when his heart is set on a doll; his 
parents give him a football wher he Boys may like dolls 
wants a book; he is gently yet per- 
sistently shunted out-of-doors when he wants to help with the 
cooking. Sometimes strong words are used: “sissy, girly,” 
"sückunthesnud," “namby-pamby; "pantywaist? “These 
m doubt himself and the legitimacy of what he 


words make hi: 
feels and likes. 


Good parents are usually more sensitive to the meaning of 
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a child's behavior. They know 
that what a child likes, what he 
is interested in doing, what he 
does easily and naturally and 
comfortably, are the best pos- 
sible ways of telling where the 
child is in his development and 
what he is ready for. They do 
not scorn these interests or make 
the child feel ashamed of them and try to hide them. If 
they feel a child should change, they work through these in- 
terests they are able to discover in him. 

Good parents are also less determined to make their children 
change. They recognize, for example, that there are many 
happy and useful people in the world who have not conformed 
to set ideas; they realize that set ideas change; they know that 
women can be soldiers and men can be dressmakers. 

In our world today the manly man has a broad back and 
bulging muscles, but the strongest man, perhaps, is a scientist 
who puzzles out in his laboratory a formula for a new kind of 
energy. The so-called ideal is a man who gets what he wants 
for himself, but one Great Man of history is loved and’ wor- 
shipped because of what he wanted for others. Thousands flock 
to see the brawny football héro, but more thousands crowd to 
hear a thin fellow with a soft, crooning voice sing a song. The 
calculating, hardheaded businessman has power, but so had a 
scrawny, "impractical" visionary in a loincloth; and so, too, 
has the frail author who writes with an incisive and daring pen. 

This is a world where many gifts and many talents can find 
a place of respect. The set idea holds sway, but not exclusive 
sway. There is ample leeway for the child and adult who differ 
with others to live with satisfaction and usefulness. There is 
sufficient leeway, at least, so that children need not pay the 
price of being someone they cannot comfortably be. 


Girl carpenter 
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There is also a set idea which prevails for girls. This notion 
is that girls and women should be nice, clean, obedient, quiet, 
home-loving, husband-and-father-serving creatures. This is the 
ideal, and many people believe it. 

The picture of the obedient girl and submissive woman runs 
counter to the nature of girls just as the prevailing idea about 
masculinity is often in contrast to the nature of boys. Girls 
like to be active. As young children, given the chance, they 
get dirty in mud and sand and dirt. Like boys, they bounce 
instead of walk, shout instead of talk. They climb and pound 
and build. In nursery school and kindergarten, girls and boys 
play house and then fire engine, soldiers, truck drivers. Girls 
as well as boys work at the ’carpentry benches, play with the 
large building blocks, push the wheelbarrows. Young ladies 
do very unladylike things. 

The set idea of what a boy should be can curb particularly 
the interests and activities of the more gentle and. sensitive, 
less physically-inclined boys. The set idea 
y the interests and limit the development 
For girls can become interested in 
in fields leading to social action, 
here is this pressure in society 


the more artistic, 
for girls can narrov 
of a larger group of skills. 
the sciences, the humanities, 
in business administration. But t 
today, a hang-over from an earlier 
era, which would confine girls exclu- 
sively to preparation for the skills of 
cooking, homemaking, and the care 
of children. 

The parent who fully accepts this 
established idea is likely to be 
strongly opposed to the development 
of wide interests and skills in his 
girls. “Tomboy” becomes as much of 
a shame word for girls as “sissy” has 
become for boys. More able, perhaps Tomboy 
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more rebellious, girls resist 
this pressure. Many rise later 
to active positions in business, 
in the professions, and in the 
arts. Too frequently because 
they have experienced con- 
flict they do this only at a 
high price in personality and 
inner repose. Less aggressive girls also suffer from this rigid 
idea of what is ladylike, and often grow up with a sense of 
frustration because they have never fully used the abilities 
which are theirs. 

Good parents who are willing to’allow their children to grow 
in their own directions are not too conscious of these set ideas. 
They seldom make sex differentiations: "Girls don't play with 
balls... . ." “Boys don't have to help in the kitchen." They 
also try to expose their children, boys and girls alike, to o 


Like father, like son? 


ppor- 
tunities which try their wings in many different fields, so that 
their interests have a chance to grow. 
Ourselves in our children š 


The sečónd kind of pressure which kee 
their children grow springs more from 1 
themselves. The father who was nota 
ster may try to push his son in the di 
may the father whose youthful successes in athletics remain very 
important to him. 'The mother who, in her own childhood, was 


not popular or happy may be overanxious for her girl to have 
music lessons, drama lessons, skating 


elocution—to acquire the tricks that will, the mot 
this precious popularity. 


Ps parents from letting 
acks within the parents 
good athlete as a young- 
rection of sports; so too 


her hopes, win 


Our fears may make us overcautious with our children— 
limiting their crawling, dictating where they can ride their 


lessons, singing lessons, апа ` 
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bicycles, their choice of friends at school, their dating in ado- 
lescence. Our ambitions may make us too pushy with our 
children—overdirecting their activities, limiting them to those 
which have prestige for us. 

It is the very unusual parent who does not, within limits, 
relive his own life in his children's. Everyone does this. But 
it must be done within limits. Good parents who want children 


to grow in their own directions try to become more aware of 


the meaning of their adult feelings. Being aware of their feel- 
ings they can direct them to their legitimate expression and 
keep them from having too controlling an influence on the 


growing up of their children. 


» 


Part 5 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN AS PEOPLE 


“Isn't he wonderful?” 


ALL this is to say that, in every area, the good parent sees 
children as people: people with feelings, people on their way 
to somewhere, people with rights and directions and interests 
and activities of their own .... people to be treated with 
respect. 

A child is not a toy or an animal. He is not a thing. He is 
a person. What he needs most as a person is a human relation- 
ship. Some parents, so impressed with their new realization 
that babies are human beings, have made them kings of their 
universe. They are fearful of ever saying, "No." 'They never 
prohibit, never obstruct. Nothing is too good for the child, 
and whatever the child wants is golden and given. 

Respect for a child's individuality does not mean this ex- 
cessive awe. Perhaps when the child is an infant, totally de- 
pendent on the adult for the satisfaction of his every want; 
this kind of awe is natural and permissible. And perhaps this 
is a better error to make than feeling that children are chattel 
to be used without consideration by adults. But respect means 
acting with sincerity and honesty of feeling. It means taking 

34 
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into account what the other fellow is doing and saying. It 
means thinking well enough of the other person to be willing 
to assume that he is able to fit into a total picture in which 
other human beings also have rights and feelings. 


Youngsters have ideas, too 


In such a harmonious picture there is a place for prohibitions, 
for rules and regulations. Human society needs these. They 
will not be arbitrary or unpredictable, however, nor will they 
be harsh or unreasonable. Nor will they always be handed 
down from above. Increasingly, as the child grows from the 
cradle, the rules by which he lives will be mutually understood 


and cooperatively developed—the way democratic peoples have 


always worked out their rules for living together. 
d children sit down together—once 


In many families parents an 
r often needed—to talk over 


a week or once a month or howeve 
what has happened and to lay plans for the time ahead. Children 
about six years of age and older are usually ready to take some 
part in discussions such as these. "They have a chance to state 
their, points of view and to hear the reasons which underlie 
family actions. Children given this kind of respect usually 
are less in need of imposed discipline. They break fewer rules 
because the rules given are theirs; they have helped make them. 

But not everything can be worked out in advance in group 
discussion. Parents who respect children as people carry the 
same principle over to face-to-face; individual talks. They take 
time to explain to children, because they want them to under- 


stand what they are trying to say- 


Beyond the talking stage 
yond the talking stage. A place for his 


Respect also moves be 
h for his clothing or a bookcase of his 


toys or hooks he can reac 
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own is tangible expression to a child that he is considered a 
person. An allowance whereby the child spends his money 
rather than relying on occasional doles from adults is another, 
similar expression. The granting of privacy is a third way in 
which good parents recognize that the child is a person. Young 
children need close supervision, but even children under six 
years gain from having a room which can be as messy as they 
want it to be, and benefit from the freedom to spend some time 
alone away from adult eyes. As children grow older privacy 
becomes more and more important. Each child needs some 
castle—if he is five, a place where crayons and parts of puzzles 
can be strewn; if fifteen, a hideaway where pin-up girls and 
pennants and signs can be posted: 


Castle Ё her own 


e 


Granting time is one more way in which good parents rec- 
ognize their children as people. The whole pace of children 
is slower than that of adults, Children walk much, much 
slower. They take longer at the things they enjoy doing. They 
take longer still at things they do not like to do. They are 
much less aware of the harrying need for hurry-hurry which’ 
besets most adults. A willingness to be leisurely, a desire to 
plan ahead so that the child has time to go at his own gait, 
an acceptance that the world will not end because of five 
minutes lost along the way—these feelings also mean respect. 
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Laughing with children 


Having respect is not a con- 
stantly serious business. It is 
not so solemn a consideration 
of the child's importance in 
every action that spontaneous 
human responses are blocked. Men together 
Respect means laughing with 
children, having jokes, seeing the fun in what they think is 
funny. It means accepting life at times on their level. 

This is hard to do. The most hilarious thing a three-year-old 
knows is to fall on the floor with a bang. He is a saintly parent 
who can honestly laugh with the child time and time again 
at this kind of humor. Most good parents, however, at least 
see that falling is funny to the child; they understand this, and 
they try to hold themselves back from putting a damper on 
his ardor. 

Older children enjoy activities which an adult can more 
easily appreciate and enter into. Such activities as ball games, 
museum visits, trips to the airport or harbor, collecting stamps 
or Indian arrowheads can be fun for the grownup as well as 
for the child. Picnics, camping out, campfires in the back yard 
at night with marshmallows, hamburgers, or weenies are all 
excellent opportunities for mutual givé-and-take. 


Setting a tone 

It is, of course, not the simple act of doing something together 
that is all-important. This matters, but what counts more is 
the pleasant atmosphere that pervades when things are done 
together. A good test of this pleasant atmosphere comes up 
every night in every home: is there a place for the story of 
what went wrong with the gang today, as well as for the reports 
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of what went wrong in the office and who said what over the 
bridge table? 

There is also a place in considerate human relations for 
the less pleasant feelings. Good parents get angry at some of 
the things which their children do. They get dismayed; they 
get impatient; at times they even get bored. None of these 
feelings sets the tone of a total relationship, but on sufficient 
provocation these feelings are called forth and are expressed. 
Respect for the individual must be based on honesty, direct- 
ness, a straightforward relationship and not on a false "sweet- 
ness-and-light” approach to life. In everything pertaining to 
children it is always the basic feeling tone that gets across to 
youngsters and not the words used or any one specific incident. 
One does not become a good parent by cloaking honest irrita- 
tion behind honeyed phrases. 


Part 6 


THE PARENT AS A TEAMWORKER 


Dorwc things together leads 
to the realization that being a 
parent is a job which cannot 
be done alone. This is not be- 
cause rearing children is such 
an awe-inspiring task or be- 
cause childhood is so delicate a 
period that only a board of ex- 
perts can fathom its complexi- 
ties. It is rather because we 
live so close to each other in this day and age that in no area of 
living can we go ahead isolated from what others do and think 


and feel. 


2 


Mother and father are the first team 
* Obviously, the first member of the parents’ team is the other 
parent. Both adults must hold equally dear the attitudes toward 
children which have been discussed. A child feels torn if he is 
held back by one adult, pushed ahead by the other. He is 
Ъа еа if he is accepted by one, ignored by the other. He is 
confused by differences in discipline, differences in attention, 
` in encouragement. Р 

It is equally hard for the growing child if one parent is played 
against the other. In some families the court of final appeal is 
the father, that mysterious man who comes home late at night 
to pass judgment on the crucial decisions made by the mother 
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during the day. In every home there is a very important place 
for the chance to talk over and revise the plans and decisions 
which have been made. For such discussion to be effective, 
however, it must be done on a basis of equality. Placing the 
father in the sole position of final judge weakens the authority 
of the mother, puts the father in a rule-making and dictatorial 
position rather than in a friendly one, and definitely weakens 
the child's sense of right and wrong. 


Court of appeal 


Perhaps even more important than Mother and Е ather agree- 
ing on the essentials of their approach to the child is their basic 
agreement on the everyday questions that come up in their total 
adult living together. Mother and Father represent security to 
the child. Their getting along well together means that his 
world has a firm base. The love which parents show for each 
other, their enjoyment of each other, their mutual considera- 
tion, their sharing of joys and problems—these mean stability 
and safety to the child. Quarreling, bickering, sarcasm, the 
petty hurts no less than the violent arguments—these mean to’ 
the child that his whole ship of state is rocking. 

The tragedy is that there is no way in which these unpleasant 
signs can be kept from the child if fundamental disagreement 
exists. Some people believe that if they can put on a cheerful 
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face when the child is present and use sweet words to each 
other, their basic lack of sympathy for each other will not be 
felt. Unfortunately, this is seldom true. Asin parents' direct 
relations with children, what is involved here is not the use 
of the right words or of the correct technique. Children are 
sensitive to relationships; it is the lack of stable, sympathetic 
bonds which they feel. 

Working in a team means much talking over for husband 
and wife. It means planning and anticipating together before 
the child is born. It is the wise mother who succeeds in turning 
pregnancy into a joint concern. The father is equally wise, how- 
ever, if he sees to it that pregnancy, the infancy which follows, 
and early childhood become his affair. His participation is 
important for children but not often enough is the importance 
of this sharing made clear to the mother. It cannot be appre- 
ciated deeply enough by men that bringing up children is a 
twenty-four hour, seven-days-a-week job, with no vacations, paid 
or otherwise. In many households the father alone holds the 
key to his wife's release from what can become a dreary grind 
and a dangerous endurance contest between mother and child. 

Fathers can lighten the mother's very heavy physical load. 
(Many women working in in- 
dustry have reported that their 
work involved less lifting, car- 
rying, and hauling than did 
raising theirchildren.) Fathers 
can give baths, change diapers, 
wheel baby carriages, put chil- 
dren to bed at night, tell 
stories to them, and take them | 
on walks and trips. At all Father helps 
stages in the child's develop- 
ment they can take their turn in helping so that Mother gets 
time off. Everything they do—of a physical or a time-provid- 
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ing nature—builds a refreshed 
mother who in turn is a better 
person to live with children. 

These methods of helping 
Mother also help the father 
become a real person to his 
children. Unfortunately, in 

[Ty E our busy world fathers too 

often are strangers who leave 

before the children awaken in the morning and return just as 

they go to bed at night. It is important for both parents to 

realize that fathers matter, that it is good for the growing child 

to have a satisfying relationship with a man, and, especially, 

that is good for him to see a man and a woman living hap- 
pily together. 

There is no technique for giving children this impression of 
Father. Special excursions on holidays and weekends help; a 
time for roughhouse or for a story in the evening helps; shop- 
ping, rides in the car, trips to the office—for just Dad and the 
children—also have their place. As the children grow older, 
there may be even more joint undertakings with Dad—jobs 
shared, such as washing the car or making the garden; camping 
trips; excursions to sports events, theaters, or museums. More- 
over, adolescents have matiy problems which they should be eh- 
couraged to talk over with Dad as well as Mother. Mother’s 
role is to work behind the scenes, encouraging, planning with 
Father so that this happens. + 


Other people can help 


In some homes another person becomes a very important 
member of the team. She is the maid, the cook, the housekeeper, 
or a relative such as a grandparent or aunt or uncle. It is easy 
for parents to regard such a person as an individual who does 
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not have to understand what parents want for their children 
or why. A much more satisfactory way of bringing this person 
into the family is to take the necessary time to carry this helper 
along in the family thinking—to aid him to see the growth the 
children are making, its importance, and to win his sympathy 
for the general goals which the parents hold. 

Making the family worker a member of the team is not a 
matter of telling him how to be democratic or modern with 
the children. It is a slow job of helping him see and approve 
of the directions in which the children are moving, and of 
encouraging him so that he can the more intelligently use his 
own ways to further progress in those directions. 

The value of working closely with the pediatrician or family 
physician is obvious. It has almost become a general habit in 
this country for mothers to see their doctor regularly before a 
child is born and to check with him for immunizations and 
examinations at intervals during the baby’s first year. This 
good habit could well be extended beyond this first year. 


Checkup 


It is customary now for parents after the first year to call 
their doctors only in cases of illness and emergency. A different 
relationship can be developed, however, in which the doctor 
sees children at regular intervals in their growing years. Such 
regular and planned visits can help the child. Under suchen 
arrangement the doctor is in a position to watch for beginning 
signs of physical difficulties which he can then correct. Regular 
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visits also build a positive attitude in the child toward main- 
tenance of good health. They help ward off the fear of illness 
and possible pain which makes many adults postpone needed 
medical treatment. 

Such regular visits can also help the doctor immeasurably. 
Seeing the child when he is well will give him the knowledge 
of what the child is like socially, emotionally, and intellec- 
tually. To the alert physician, these areas of growth have 
important interrelations with physical well-being which must 
be taken into account. 

There is another professional worker who deserves a place 
on the parents' team. Most parents are afraid of him. He is 
the psychiatrist or guidance worker who specializes in helping 
children with problems. Some people have a very dim view 
of such help, and think that consulting a psychiatrist is a con- 
fession of failure. They are the people who feel so strongly 
that they must do the job all alone. ; 

Good parents know that even with very skillful handling 
children face problems in growing up. Growing up, in fact, 
is nothing more than facing problems and solving them. Some- 
times the solution is a little slow in coming, and an outside 
person who knows children can give a helping hand. Talking 
things over with a specialist can sometimes give a perspective 
on how a child is growing which is hard to get if parents^are 
too close to the child and see him too much alone. Just talking 
over what seems like a problem with someone who understands 
is often all that the parent needs to make the problem 
unimportant. 

The psychiatrist, the psychologist, the guidance specialist— 
whatever he is called—acts on the same principle as does tlie 
good physician. If he is able to have a discussion with parents 
in the early stages, before the problem begins to hurt and 
become really serious, he is usually in a much better position 
to help the child. 
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Teaming up with the school 


The school is one more very important part of the parents’ 
team. Here it must be frankly recognized that in many com- 
munities the teamwork is very bad indeed. Parents look on 
teaching as a complicated and mysterious profession. When 
their child enters school it seems to them they are sending him 
into a place with closed doors through which they cannot pass 
and which they would not understand if they could enter. Some- 
times their misgivings include a little resentment and suspicion 
of teachers who hold the key to the seemingly hidden mystery. 
Many times theirs is not a feeling of antagonism directed 
against the child's present teather, but a hang-over from the 
Way the parents felt about their own teachers when they were 
children in school. 

For their part, too, many teachers see the subject matter they 
teach as their major concern—the reading, the spelling, the 
mathematics, the geography. They are not persuaded that 
the parent, who is a layman in these technical learnings, has 
anything to contribute to their job. When parents do come 
to school it is usually because something has gone wrong. Too 
frequently these meetings are complaining occasions when the 
teacher finds that he is being attacked for not having done an 
adequate job. To his basic attitude that parents are unim- 
portant people is added a new feeling of resentment and 


antagonism. | : 
A beginning has been made in teamwork in education by the 


establishment of occasional open house when parents are invited 
to see schools in operation, by holding Father's Days on holidays 
so’ that men can come see the school at work; by drawing on 
the help of parents for field trips and excursions; and by the 
growth of parent-teacher organizations in which mothers, fathers, 
and teachers gather together once a month to attend a meeting 
at school for discussion of children’s development. 
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What is needed now is to build on this beginning. The 
parents aim should be to achieve the really close working- 
together that is the essence of 
teamwork. This can come 
about only with the recogni- 

X tion that the child is the pri- 
к= \ mary concern of both parents 
A - and teachers. When a child 


enters school he is not going 

to learn subjects; he is going 

to continue his total growth 

ака mend. as a person in a richer, fuller 

way than the home alone can 

make possible. When a teacher works with his class he is not 

teaching subjects; he is helping children grow. If parents and 

teachers can feel this common interest in children the basis for 
teamwork is laid. 

Given our present situation of casual relations and somewhat 
suspicious feelings between teachers and parents, it is obvious 
that someone must break the ice. The good parents, more fully 
aware than others of the need for teamwork, may well be the 
ones to treat teachers as persons: to know the teacher’s name, 
to visit him as a friend visits, to come to know his likes and his 
out-of-school enthusiasms, to invite him to the home for fea 
or for a meal. н 


A relationship between adults must be created in which 
two people are able to talk to each other; two people are able 
to appreciate each other; two people like each other; two 
people are able to learn from each other. Until this happens 
there can be no real teamwork for the benefit of the child: 
This is not a hard relationship to establish. Most teachers 
welcome it; most parents enjoy it. But someone must take 
the first step. 

Once this kind of mutual-trust relationship is established, 
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the good parent will find many other ways to strengthen the 
school as a member of the team. In many communities, for 
example, teachers are grossly underpaid. The school janitors 
are paid more; menial, unskilled workers in business are paid 
more. The parent who sees that the teacher's interest is really 
focused on children, and that child growth is largely in his hands, 
will not be content to have so 
important a person paid so 
little. Unusual as this sounds, 
good parents will want taxes 
raised because they know that 
only in that way can their 
school children be in the hands 
of competent and adequately 
trained people. 

In too many communities 
teachers are also grossly over- Worth fighting for _ 


worked. Said another way, 
this means children are understaffed. Classes are so large that 


no one but a saint or a superman could do well by children 
under the crowded conditions. Good parents who want the 
school on their team will get downright angry at some condi- 
tions. They will fight for improvements and be willing to pay 
fér them generously and whenever "needed. They will fight, 
but in fighting they will not attack the schools. They will fight 
for the schools, not against them, so that schools and teachers 
can make their full contribution in the joint effort to help 
children make their best growth. To provide the schools we 
e best efforts of both parents and teachers. 


need requires th 


Services smooth the road 
Good parents, aware of the school’s potential contribution 
to the team, will also want the schools to expand their services. 
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Again, they will be glad to pay the costs through taxation for 
this expansion. 

With young children, for example, nursery schools can make 
a significant contribution to growth. This: has been proved 
time and time again for more than a quarter of a century. 
Nursery schools can supplement the home in helping young 
children learn to get along with others. They can help the 
home in the development of good ways of eating and sleeping 
and dressing and in the development of bowel and bladder 
control; they can provide equipment for the growth of bodies 
and ideas and for experiences which go beyond what even the 
best of homes can give; they can smooth the road over many 
of the minor problems that arise in early childhood. Nursery 


E oe 


Swimminz. pools needed 
s © 


schools can also be a godsend to mothers, making possible the 
relief from young children which many mothers so sorely need 
to keep their own personalities refreshed and in the buoyant 
state which good motherhood demands. 

All this has been proved time and time again for more than 
a quarter of a century. Yet very few communities make tax- 
money available so that this service known to be good for 
mothers and for children can be a reality for many people. 
Nursery schools remain the privilege of the privileged. Good 
parents will fight for this kind of expansion by the public 
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schools. They will be willing to 
spend money so that their teamwork 
is improved. 

There are numerous other illustra- 
tions of community shortcomings. 
Too few schools have adequate art, 
Science, or nature studios; few have 
good workshops; a very small number 
have swimming pools. Few schools 
have adequate guidance services 
available; few have adequate medical 
services; few have good lunchroom 
facilities so that eating at»school can be a pleasant and im- 
portant part of a child's growth. 

Very, very few schools offer year-round programs of activities. 
Children are turned loose by one part of the team, the schools, 
in summertime as though all their growth stopped, until the 
first Monday after Labor Day. It is the unique school which 
has a farm and camp as a part of its educational program; 
although children desperately need the experiences which these 
could provide, only a handful of children get them. 

Equally rare is the school with an all-day program. Children 
are dismissed at three o'clock, although more and more homes 
áre unable to offer adequate supervision or good programs or 
facilities or ways to spend the remaining, hours of the afternoon. 
Part of the team abdicates; the workshops and studios and li- 
braries and playgrounds go on strike. 

There is a vicious cycle. School people do not push for the 
expansions which they know children need, because they fear 

' what citizens will say when the bill comes іп, Parents do not 
push because they take the educator's silence to mean that all is 
being done which needs doing. Good parents can break this 
unfortunate cycle by stating clearly that they want the best for 
their children; that they count on the school and on teachers 


Future farmer 
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doing everything within their skills and resources to assure 
satisfactory child growth; and that, for the sake of children, 
they want to pay the bill themselves. Good parents can make 
the very clear declaration which this country needs: they are 
convinced that the job of raising children well cannot be done 


on a shoestring. 


One world's children 


Teamwork does not end with the school, nor does the need 
for taking action. Every parent has a very special stake in a 
well-ordered world in which there will be peace and abundance 
and happiness for all people. о 

'Teamwork matters very little if a parent іп his own isolated, 
tranquil home succeeds in 
raising a happy, healthy child 
who is later blown to bits on a 
beachhead. It matters very 
little if a parent succeeds in 
bringing to adulthood chil- 
dren who have the inner com- 
posure to live well, only to 
find their adult life beset by 


creative capacities. Interracial strife which excludes people or 
forces them to exclude others can wipe out the efforts of years 
of good care in early childhood. 

In terms closer to home, it matters little that a child has good 
nutrition and toys and medical care if his life is to be snuffed 
out at the age of six because no one fought for a traffic light 
at the corner. 

The good parent, for the sake of his child, has an obligation 
to include on his team, and to work actively with, every other 
person in community, state, national, and international life 


ұс 
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who wants a better world. This means more than balloting once 
in every four years. It means writing letters to congressmen 
and talking with them when they are home. It means ringing 
doorbells to interest others. It means money and time and 
energy. It means taking the stump. Good parents are unwilling 
to “let George do it." A better world is too important; it means 
too much to them. They want to be active in all the ways that 
are possible for them so that a better world increasingly results 
for children. 

The emphasis must be on all children, and not solely on one's 
own child. Good parents know that this is one world. The 
measles of the child down the street soon spreads; so too do 
that child's hates and fears and ignorance and prejudices. Each 
parent wants his own child to have a good house in which to 
live, good food to eat, sufficient clothing, adequate medical 
care, good schools. Good parents know they cannot have for 
their children the ultimate things that they hope $g achieve 
through these means—a happy, useful life—unless they are will- 
ing to have the best for all children. 

The action to which this positive viewpoint leads will vary 
from place to place and from time to time. One possible first 
step is for good parents to band together in'their communities 
to survey and discuss what needs doing—locally, in their na- 
tion, in their world. The first findirigs may seem small: more 
parks so that more children can have good recreation; a greater 
number of medical services so that more children can live; 
more hospitals; more libraries; more and better and cheaper 
homes... - 

Once started, good parents realize only too well that any 
‘point in the world is within easy distance of their hometown 
airport. San Francisco is not 3,000 miles from New York; it 
is only eight hours away. London is not an ocean's width 
distant; it is so many minutes. Job security for fathers in Mid- 
dletown, U. S. A., is important to Billy Brown not only because 
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he lives there, but also because he realizes there must be that 
kind of security for fathers in Calcutta. Hunger existing any- 
where in Middletown will hurt Billy Brown even if he never 
feels it in his stomach; hunger in Manchuria and Europe can 
hurt Billy too. Good schools of high quality in Middletown are 
important for Billy because he goes to them. But good schools 
in the southern part of the United States will determine the 
kind of government under which Billy Brown lives. And the 
schools in Africa, Latin America, Asia, and Europe may de- 
termine whether Billy lives to work or dies on a battlefield. 
Raising children, then, is limited to no one technique. Rais- 
ing children means living with them well. It means being a 
person oneself and being willing to let children be persons. 
It is holding attitudes which underlie this willingness: a desire 
for children, and freedom so that they can grow at their own 
rate and in their own directions. It is wanting the best in growth 
for one's own child, and it is seeing that the best in growth 
for one cannot be achieved short of the best in growth for all. 
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